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/  Was, 

And  I  am. 

So  shall  I  be  to  the  end  of  time. 

For  I  am  without  end. 


KAHLIL  GIBRAN 


An  Old  Man 


He  sits  there 

alone 
In  the  dark 

staring  — 
Dreaming  of  the 

past 
And  his  departed  love. 
If  only  she  were  here 

now 
With  him  — 
He  would  lay  his  head 
Upon  her  shoulder 
And  feel  the  warmth 
Of  their  years 
Caress  his  fears  of  the 

present 
And  strengthen  his  hopes  for  the 

future. 
He  awakes  and  sees 

no  one 
But  people  — 
Just  people 

Who  Walk  back  and  forth 
And  say 

"Who  is  that  old  man?" 
He  doesn't  know. 

He  cries. 

He  sighs. 

He  shivers. 

He  dies  .  .  . 

Alone. 


EDWARD  LAMBTON 
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Happenings  of  A  Spring  Day 

"Without  The  Miracle  Of  Friendships,  Life  Is  But  A 
Mere  Passage  Of  Time." 
Hello,  please  let  me  introduce  myself!  My  name  is  Timothy 
Morris.  (Names  really  have  no  connection  with  a  person,  but  some 
people  believe  that  names  are  all-important.  It  is  for  these  people  that 
I  introduce  myself.)  If  you  would  let  me,  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
about  a  fantastic  person  I  met  just  the  other  day. 

I  have  no  idea  of  his  name,  yet  I  feel  I  know  him  better  than  I 
do  myself.    It  was  his  smile  that  first  attracted  me  to  him  .  .  . 


It  was  a  beautiful  day  and  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  walk  around 
town  all  day.  It's  amazing  the  way  pleasant  weather  can  cheer  you 
up  no  matter  how  depressed  you  may  be.  Well,  it  was  one  of  those 
exciting  days!  The  sky  was  so  bright  and  clear  it  seemed  to  be  show- 
ing everyone  a  bit  of  heaven.  I  always  did  like  the  spring  anyway. 
It's  like  a  stimulant  after  a  cold,  dark  winter.  Life  was  blooming  all 
around  me! 

As  I  was  walking  through  the  park,  I  stumbled  upon  a  group  of 
children.  They  were  all  yelling,  and  jumping,  and  having  a  great  time. 
I  couldn't  help  but  notice  that  they  were  all  playing  in  the  shade  of  a 
large  tree.  It  was  a  majestic,  old  tree,  and  it  seemed  to  cast  forth  a 
feeling  of  calmness  and  serenity.  I  wonder  how  many  children  had 
played  under  this  same  tree.  Children  in  the  city  have  only  one  safe 
place  to  play  —  in  the  park.  Here  they  seem  to  forget  all  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  city  and  escape  into  a  world  of  their  own.  A  world 
that  should  be.  A  world  filled  with  kindness,  happiness,  and  love. 
Under  the  magic  spell  of  the  old  tree  they  had  a  Utopia,  a  model 
civilization.  They  were  all  friends.  Not  friends  to  see  what  they  could 
steal  from  each  other  but  friends  because  they  cared  for  each  other. 
Friends  to  enjoy  each  other's  company,  to  be  willing  to  go  out  of  their 
way  for  someone  else,  to  really  care  about  each  other.  We  could  learn 
so  much  from  children! 

The  tree  was  still  on  my  mind.  Why  did  it  seem  so  majestic? 
I've  seen  larger  trees  while  in  the  country,  yet  this  one  seemed  enormous! 


Now  I  know  why  it  seemed  so  magnificent.  The  other  trees  in  the  park 
were  small  and  typical  of  the  city.  The  old  tree  stood  above  them, 
seeming  to  be  much  superior.  Had  the  tree  been  in  the  country,  it 
would  be  dwarfed  by  the  size  of  some  of  the  larger  trees.  Yet,  in  its 
present  surroundings  it  was  the  best,  the  model  of  perfection. 

While  my  attention  was  on  the  tree,  another  person  appeared  on 
the  scene.  I  was  too  far  away  to  see  him  clearly,  but  it  seemed  the 
children  knew  him,  and  they  flocked  around  him  like  iron  filings  to  a 
magnet. 

It  was  then  that  I  first  noticed  his  smile.  While  he  was  playing 
with  the  children,  his  whole  face  was  enveloped  in  a  grin.  It  wasn't  a 
sickening  grin  or  a  made-up  grin  but  one  that  shouted  out  love  and  a 
complete  enjoyment  of  life.  For  some  reason,  the  smile  really  left  an 
impression  on  me.  It's  something  you  don't  see  very  often  in  this  human 
rat  race  called  life.  Almost  everyone  is  out  to  cheat  one  another,  to 
get  as  much  money  as  possible,  for  some  people  believe  that  money  is 
the  factor  that  determines  wealth.  How  misled  these  foolish  people 
are! 

After  a  long  while,  he  saw  me  and  started  to  walk  in  my 
direction. 

"Hi  there!    Great  day,  isn't  it?" 

"Sure  is!    Those  children  certainly  seem  to  enjoy  your  company." 

"They  might,  but  I  find  I  enjoy  theirs  much  more.  I  really  love 
children.  I  come  down  to  the  park  every  day  just  to  be  with  them. 
They're  really  great!" 

We  turned  and  slowly  started  to  walk  away  from  the  children. 
It  may  seem  funny  in  this  mixed  up  world  of  ours,  but  I  really  enjoyed 
his  company.  There  seemed  to  be  a  feeling  of  contentment  radiating 
from  him.  I  found  it  reassuring  and  pleasant  after  the  events  of  the 
past  few  weeks  that  had  really  depressed  me.  My  companion  started 
up  the  conversation  again. 

"It's  three,  and  I've  completely  skipped  lunch.  What  do  you  say 
we  get  some  food?" 

I  had  forgotten  about  lunch,  and  now  that  he  mentioned  it,  I  was 
starting  to  get  hungry. 
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"Great  idea!  There's  a  hot  dog  stand  up  ahead  that  serves  the 
best  thirty  cent  meal  around." 

When  we  got  to  the  stand,  we  both  ordered  a  hot  dog  and  a  coke. 
I  was  just  digging  into  my  pocket  when  he  spoke  up. 

"Listen,  I'm  paying  for  it.  Put  your  money  away  and  no  argu- 
ment about  it." 

It  was  then  I  started  to  look  closer  at  him.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
neatly  pressed,  grey-striped  suit,  the  type  that  I  had  always  wanted 
but  never  had  enough  money  for.  His  hair  was  slightly  long,  but  well 
cut  and  combed.  His  face  was  masculine  and  handsome,  yet  it  had  a 
certain  gentleness  about  it.  There  seemed  to  be  an  air  of  class  about 
him.  When  the  hot  dogs  were  ready,  he  pulled  out  his  wallet  and 
handed  the  man  a  five  dollar  bill. 

"Here,  buy  your  wife  some   flowers." 

"Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you." 

We  ate  our  meal  and  continued  walking.  It  was  uncanny,  but 
his  ideas  and  thoughts  were  nearly  identical  to  mine.  We  found  no 
trouble  in  talking  to  each  other,  and  the  time  flew  by.  The  sun  was 
just  beginning  to  go  below  the  horizon,  and  there  was  a  beautiful  sun- 
set in  the  glowing  sky. 

He  smiled  and  said,  "You  know,  I've  always  admired  the  sunset. 
It  seems  to  be  God's  way  of  showing  us  he  is  proud  of  the  day  he  has 
just  given  us.  A  long  time  ago  I  realized  that  death  and  the  end  are 
really  nothing  to  fear,  for  they  are  beautiful.  The  sunset  is  the  end  of 
the  day,  and  sometimes  it  is  the  most  spectacular  part.  What  fools 
people  are!  They  spend  their  lives  running  around  and  worrying  about 
dying  when  they  should  be  enjoying  the  life  they  now  have.  They 
should  be  willing  to  share  their  lives  with  anyone  that  would  like  to 
enjoy  a  part  of  it.  Friends  are  something  that  no  one  ever  has  enough 
of.  You  always  need  someone  to  turn  to  when  things  don't  go  right. 
Isn't  it  worth  the  trouble  to  go  out  of  your  way  to  help  someone  know- 
ing that,  if  you  ever  need  help,  there  is  someone  that  cares  about  you? 
Well,  I've  got  to  leave  you  now." 

My  mind  was  completely  on  my  companion,  and  I  had  no  idea 
of  where  we  were  until  he  spoke  up.  We  had  walked  to  the  other  side 
of  the  park,  and  I  didn't  even  know  it.    The  houses  on  this  side  of  the 
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city  belonged  to  the  upper  class  in  the  city.  I  had  always  thought  that 
everyone  that  lived  there  was  an  eccentric  snob,  but  the  events  of  the 
day  had  proved  me  wrong. 

He  held  out  his  hand  and  smiled,  "Thanks  for  the  company  to- 
day." 

I  shook  his  hand,  said  good-bye,  and  started  to  walk  away.  Sud- 
denly I  realized  something  that  had  slipped  my  mind.  He  was  just 
entering  one  of  the  beautiful  houses,  but  he  was  still  within  hearing 
distance. 

"Hey,  wait  a  minute!    What's  your  name?" 

He  turned  around  and  said,  "Why  worry  about  a  thing  like  that; 
we're  friends,  aren't  we?" 

I  walked  away,  happy,  yet  puzzled.  He  was  right;  friendship  is 
a  wonderful  thing,  a  priceless  treasure  that  is  available  to  anyone  that 
is  willing  to  go  out  of  their  way  for  someone  in  need. 


Thank  you  for  letting  me  tell  my  story.    Now  you  can  see  why 
I  feel  names  are  not  important,  for  we  are  friends,  aren't  we? 

TOM 
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My  Grandmother's  Hair 


I  only  saw  her  take  it  down 
once:  when  I  was  four-year-oldly 
hiding  behind  her  bedroom  door, 

she  came  and  stood  before  the  dusty 
mirror,  in  a  faded  blue  dress  and  a 
shaft  of  glowing  sunlight. 

Her  father  had  just  died  that 
morning,   and  when  she  reached 
back  and  pulled  out  the  ioory 

comb  carved  with  roses  thai  he 
gave  her  on  her  wedding  day, 
that's  when  it  tumbled  to  her  hips, 

a  silent  silver  waterfall.    And  I  stared 
at  thai  little  sevenly-lwo-year-old 
Italian  peasant  lady  for  all 

I  was  worth  cause  I'd  never  seen  a 
real  live  magic  fairy  princess 
cry  before. 


D.  PEPI 
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An  abandoned  home 
Upon  the  dunes 
Looks  out  to  sea — 
As  do  the  eyes 
Of  a  vacant   heart. 


EDWARD  LAMBTON 
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To:  Geoffrey 
A  Summer 


Walking  hand  in  hand 

Along  the  shore, 

racing  the  tide  by  day, 

and  counting  the  stars 

at  night;  so  We  passed 

the  summer;  living 

in  a  world  of  our  own, 

admitting  those  few   who  care, 

and  keeping  out  all  the 

old,  cold  ones  who've 

never,  we  thought, 

opened  their  eyes 

and  seen  one  another. 

One  remembers  a 
time  like  this, 
and  finds  in  the 
growing  darkness,  one 
comes  to  be  a  stranger 
to  nothing. 


su 
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The  Beginning 

And  in  the  beginning. 

There  Was  a  man  and  a  woman, 

And  together  they  knew  love. 

They  were  filled  with   warmth,  peace,   and  happiness. 

The  sun  gloried  in  their  discovery. 

And  they  saw  that  love  was  good. 

And  it  came  to  pass 

That  two  sons  were  born  unto  this  man  and  woman; 

And  that  in  the  first  son, 

The  spirit  of  loved  glowed, 

But  in  the  second  son, 

The  spirit  of  love  was  absent. 

And  the  man  and  woman  grieved. 

Though  they  tried  to  teach  this  son  love. 

His  mind  would  not  accept  it, 

And  jealousy  filled  the  gap 

Where  love  Was  meant  to  be. 

And  the  second  son  killed  his  brother. 

The  earth  spurned  him  for  this  deed, 

And  the  sky  cried. 
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An  American  Fairy  Tale 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  girl  who  believed  everything 
her  teachers  told  her.  When  they  told  her  she  lived  in  a  democracy 
which  meant  that  the  Leader  was  elected  by  the  people  in  a  majority 
rule  system  where  each  man's  vote  was  equal,  she  agreed  that  that  was 
the  fairest  way  to  handle  the  matter.  When  her  teachers  told  her  that 
she  lived  in  a  country  where  all  men  were  free,  which  meant  that  black 
people  were  to  be  treated  just  as  well  as  white  people  under  penalty 
of  law,  she  was  a  little  surprised,  because  it  had  never  occurred  to  her 
that  there  could  be  any  other  way.  But  then  her  teachers  explained  to 
her  that  there  were  some  bad  people  (mostly  in  other  countries)  who 
treated  blacks  very  badly  (the  little  girl  could  never  quite  remember 
the  reason  why),  and  it  was  very  sad  for  them.  So  the  little  girl  was 
very  glad  that  she  lived  in  a  country  where  things  like  that  couldn't 
happen,  because  people  in  her  country  believed  in  freedom  and  justice 
for  all,  and  even  if  they  didn't,  there  were  laws  to  make  sure  that  they 
acted  as  if  they  did. 

The  little  girl  would  sometimes  think,  "What  if  /  were  black,  and 
lived  in  one  of  those  bad  countries  where  people  would  be  cruel  to  me? 
Wouldn't  that  be  terrible?    I'm  so  glad  it  can't  happen  here." 

One  day  when  the  little  girl  was  almost  all  grown  up,  her  teachers 
told  her  that  actually,  in  her  country,  the  Leaders  were  not  exactly 
elected  by  the  people  but  by  Representatives  who  were  elected  by  the 
people,  and  who  in  turn  were  subject  to  something  called  an  "Electoral 
College."  It  was  all  very  complicated,  but  one  think  was  clear:  the 
teachers  hadn't  told  her  the  truth  the  first  time.  It  was  only  a  little 
thing,  but  the  girl  was  very  shocked.  You  see,  she  had  never  before 
doubted  anything  she  was  taught. 

So  the  little  girl  began  to  wonder  and  to  ask  questions.  She  asked 
of  one  and  another,  "Do  you  believe  all  men  are  equal?  Do  you  be- 
lieve in  liberty  and  justice  for  all?" 

And  one  and  another  said  to  her,  "Yes,  but  .   .   .  ." 

The  little  girl,  who  was  now  a  big  girl,  could  hardly  believe  her 
ears.  Hadn't  their  teachers  taught  them  the  same  things  that  she  had 
been  taught?     Couldn't  they  see  that  what  she  had  been   taught  was 
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the  only  right  and  proper  way?  Didn't  they  understand  how  bad  they 
would  feel  if  people  always  said,  "Yes,  but  .  .  ."  about  them?  But 
when  the  big  girl  asked  them  these  questions,  they  never  seemed  to  hear 
her.  So  after  awhile  she  stopped  asking,  but  she  couldn't  stop  thinking. 
The  big  girl  became  very  bitter  and  disillusioned,  and  she  went 
around  complaining  a  lot.  People  got  very  tired  of  listening  to  her  com- 
plain, and  they  began  avoiding  her.  So  she  turned  to  books.  She  read 
and  read  and  read.  She  read  things  written  thousands  of  years  ago, 
and  things  written  yesterday,  and  many  things  written  in  between.  She 
learned  that  there  were  many  men  who  felt  as  she  did  and  could  say 
it  much  better.  But  she  also  learned  that  nobody  listened  to  them 
either.  So  now  she  complains  a  little,  and  reads  a  little,  but  mosdy 
she  just  feels  bad. 


DOROTHY  SOUZA 
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The  clouds  gather 

And  raindrops  fall. 

How  easily  illusions  shaller! 
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It's  not  that  hard  to  feel 
alone. 

When  you  re  in  a  room  with  lots 
of  people, 

yet 
there's  no  one  there. 

When  people  are  talking  to  you, 
yet 
you  don't  hear  a  word. 

When  you  look  out  a  window  at 
the  rain, 

and 
you  find  your  face  is  wet. 


SCOOKA 
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Rain  falls. 
Night  falls. 
Stars  fall. 
Leaves  fall. 
Autumn  falls. 
Love  falls  .  .  . 

God  .  .  .  please! 

Clouds  pass. 
Dawn  breaks. 
Stars  shine. 
Buds  bloom. 
Spring  awakes. 
Love  renews  .  .  . 

God  .  .   .  thank  you! 
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Autumn 's  Death 


Passing  by. 

My  eyes  catch  hues 

Of  red,  yellow,  and  gold. 

Where  once  Was  green. 

Defiantly  dangling. 
They  clutch 
At  the  one  thing 
That  gave  them  life. 

Soon  they  tire 
And  slip, 
Gracefully, 
Into  nothingness. 

As  Life  is  the  absence 
Of  death. 

Death  is  the  absence 
Of  Life. 

Autumn  is  the  death  of  a  leaf, 
A  year,  a  dream, 
And  death  .  .  . 
Can  be  beautiful. 


TOM 
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Apartheid 

Even  in  the  dark  of  the  washroom,  the  sun's  vicious  heat  condensed 
and  pressed,  leaving  no  room  for  easy  movement.  The  heavy  aroma  of 
dust  and  mealies  hung  in  the  oppressive  air.  Bent  over  a  bowl,  the 
woman  was  large  and  squat  with  rough  hands.  A  broad  nose  and 
thick  mahogany  lips  with  pasty-white  teeth  on  a  typically  broad  face 
marked  her  a  Bantu.  Her  nappy  hair  had  been  tucked  behind  a  ker- 
chief, leaving  her  ear-lobes  hanging  exposed  like  purple  grapes  ready 
for  harvest.  There  seemed  to  be  no  end  or  beginning  to  the  woman's 
immense  body;  her  shoulders  worked  up  and  down  in  close  cooperation 
with  her  deft  hands.  The  sound  was  partly  a  suction  and  partly  a  low 
thump  as  the  sudsy  clothes  made  a  gyrating  motion,  and  the  thread  of 
tap  water  found  its  way  into  the  folds  of  the  fabric.  A  small,  five- 
transistor  radio,  which  sat  squarely  on  the  edge  of  the  porcelain  bowl, 
sputtered  out  loud  strains  of  African  music  disguised  by  even  louder 
static.  Rustem,  the  Alsatian-Ridgeback  dog,  sat  in  the  doorway  and 
let  the  sun  beat  at  his  dry  nose  and  forepaws.  Flies  formed  a  black 
crust  over  his  half-finished  dinner.  A  cardboard  box  some  feet  away 
stood  empty  and  sagging  with  moisture.  It  had  contained  used  clothing 
for  the  servants. 

"Joyce!",  called  the  Madam  from  inside  the  kitchen.  The  tin 
soap  dish  in  the  washroom  rattled  as  the  woman,  Joyce,  returned  the 
soap  to  its  place  and  dried  her  hands. 

"Joyce!"  called  the  Madam  again,  this  time  louder  as  she  became 
impatient  and  projected  her  head  past  the  kitchen  door.  The  black 
woman  came  running,  holding  her  sack-shaped  breasts. 

"Joyce,  have  you  and  Raymond  sorted  out  the  clothing  I  gave 
you?" 

"Yes." 

"And  you  gave  half  to  Raymond?" 

"Yes,  Madam." 

"Then,  for  goodness  sake,  don't  just  leave  the  box  in  the  middle 
of  the  yard!  Go  throw  it  out  by  the  dustbin,"  said  the  Madam  as  she 
pointed  with  a  vague  gesture  to  the  grass  where  the  offending  box  stood. 
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"Yes,  Madam,"  replied  Joyce. 

"Oh,  and  Joyce  ...  I  want  you  to  make  a  meatloaf  after  you 
finish  washing  —  when  I  am  out  of  the  kitchen.  I'll  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes  .  .  ." 

"Yes,  Madam,"  said  the  black  woman  mechanically  as  she  has- 
tened to  obey  her  mistress. 

The  dog  yawned  and  stretched,  following  at  the  large  woman's 
heels  and  collapsing  in  a  relaxed  pile  once  she  returned  to  the  wash- 
room. As  the  sound  of  the  wash  began  again,  he  eased  out  his  muscles 
and  his  eyelids  began  to  lower  rapidly.  The  day-long  nap  in  antici- 
pation of  suppertime  had  begun  once  again  for  him. 


Evening  in  South  Africa  comes  slowly,  bringing  with  it  a  soft 
breeze  and  a  riot  of  sunset  colors.  At  five  o'clock,  dinner  smells  began 
to  waft  through  the  house.  Raymond  came  into  the  kitchen,  filling  the 
tiny  room  with  his  overwhelming  six-foot-five-inch  frame.  He  was 
dressed  spotlessly  in  a  white  dinner  jacket,  ready  to  serve  dinner  to  the 
Master  and  Madam. 

"You're  early,"  said  Joyce  flatly  as  she  pulled  a  frying  pan  out 
of  a  very  high  cupboard. 

"The  Madam  said  she  wants  dinner  early  tonight." 

"Early  dinner!  Early  dinner!  When  she  wants  it  early,  she 
must  tell  ME!  Don't  forget,  big  baas  ...  I  do  the  cooking!"  She 
turned  and  glared  at  Raymond,  demanding  a  good  excuse  for  his  negli- 
gence in  not  informing  her  that  dinner  was  to  be  ready  early. 

Having  been  confronted  so  aggressively,  Raymond  was  at  a  loss 
for  words.  He  skillfully  changed  the  subject:  "The  mealies  are  com- 
ing up  .  .  .  the  second  lot  I  planted.  They  are  small  ones,  like  the 
Master  likes,  but  there  will  be  some  big  ones  on  the  side  for  us  to  eat." 

"I  think  you  eat  most  of  them  all  up  .  .  .  with  that  coon  woman 
you  have  in  your  bed  these  days.  If  the  Madam  knew!  The  madam 
told  me  you  can't  have  any  more  sugar.  You  finished  the  jar  last  week 
Now  go  get  the  glasses  and  fill  them  with  ice!    Come  on  .  .   ! 

He  hurried  quickly  to  obey  her. 
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Struggling  to  make  her  drop  the  subject  of  his  girlfriend,  he  once 
again  made  a  try  at  turning  the  conversation  in  a  different  direction. 
"You  know  what  the  Master  said  to  me?  He  said  there  is  a  such  thing 
like  the  airplane  —  but  the  size  of  which  we  shall  never  see.  It  is  an 
airplane  so  swift  and  powerful  it  can  fly  from  here  to  there!"  He 
pointed  out  the  door  to  the  full  moon.  "And  it  travels  for  only  one 
day  and  one  night  I"  He  became  intensely  excited,  and  his  eyes  bright- 
ened as  he  gazed  spellbound  out  at  the  moon. 

"Why,  how  you  talk!"  Joyce  replied  a  little  indignantly.  "Is  it 
not  a  further  distance  to  go  from  the  ground  to  the  moon  than  to  go 
from  Johannesburg  to  Durban?" 

"I  think  maybe  a  little  farther  .  .  .  yes,  a  little  ..."  He  con- 
tinued to  stare  at  the  full  moon. 

"Well,  then  ...  a  person  travelling  in  the  fastest  of  buses  cannot 
reach  a  mother  or  father  or  sister  in  Durban  without  travelling  for  two 
days!  Now,  how  is  it  that  you  say,  like  a  fool,  that  these  airplanes 
can  reach  our  moon  in  a  day  and  a  night?"  She  shook  her  head  and 
continued  to  fill  the  glasses  with  iced  tea. 

"Yes,  but  these  men  who  travel  to  the  moon,  they  can  speak  to 
us  on  radios  while  they  are  there!  That  is  how  we  know  they  really 
are  there." 

She  ignored  his  statement.  "You  tell  me,  baas  — "  she  said 
sarcastically,  "how  do  these  big  airplanes  and  these  smart  men  reach 
the  moon  on  those  days  when  the  moon  shrinks  and  shrinks  so  small 
until  it  is  not  there  at  all?"  She  was  happy.  She  had  found  a  loop- 
hole and  had  burst  his  bubble. 

"The  master  did  not  tell  me  that,"  said  Raymond  helplessly. 
"Shall  I  tell  the  Master  and  the  Madam  that  dinner  is  ready?" 


After  dinner  had  been  served,  eaten,  and  cleaned  up,  both  of  the 
servants  were  free  to  go  to  their  rooms.  Tonight,  several  of  the  servants 
from  surrounding  houses  came  by  to  talk  and  smoke  and  drink  with 
Raymond  and  Joyce.  There  were  nine  of  them  in  all.  There  was 
Mary,  the  Griffins'  girl;  Steph,  the  little  girl  who  worked  for  the 
McKenzies;  Exest,  the  watchboy  at  the  club;  Ana,  the  one  who  could 
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read;  Jule,  the  garden  boy  who  always  carried  a  knife;  Ana's  daughter, 
who  was  a  little  crazy;  Raymond's  girl  friend,  who  soon  left  because 
she  was  scared  of  Jule  and  Exest,  who  looked  at  her  like  hungry  dogs; 
Raymond  and  Joyce.  They  met  in  the  servants'  quarters  behind  the 
house;  everyone  entered  silently  and  quickly  from  the  street. 

Exest  and  Jule  sat  together  away  from  everyone  else.  Raymond 
began  to  talk  about  strange  airplanes  and  the  moon.  Exest  and  Jule 
were  not  interested  —  they  were  not  dreamers  like  everyone  else ;  a  man 
had  to  keep  his  head  on  ground  level.  They  sat  on  the  packed  mud 
floor  and  drank  Bantu  beer.  They  talked  about  Raymond's  woman 
long  after  she  left  —  they  talked  in  gruff  intonations  and  frequently 
laughed  harshly. 

Joyce  sat  silently  mending  a  work  shirt  and  listened  to  Raymond's 
tales.  He  told  about  flying  to  the  moon  and  about  great  speeds  and 
about  radios.  As  the  soft,  greasy-black  faces  of  his  audience  grew  more 
intense,  Raymond  began  to  exaggerate,  turning  the  planes  into  flying 
monsters  with  red  tails  and  enough  fire  to  burn  the  whole  earth,  and 
making  the  moon  seem  as  distant  a  place  as  Cape  Town!  His  voice 
rose  in  excitement  until  Exest  and  Jule  in  their  corner  motioned  to  him 
to  control  himself.  Everyone  seemed  to  be  hypnotized.  Even  Joyce 
heard,  and  she  believed.  She  put  down  her  sewing  and  allowed  herself 
to  be  lulled  into  pleasant  daydreaming  by  Raymond's  thick  voice. 

Suddenly,  she  tightened.  She  thought  she  heard  voices  and  saw 
bright  lights  and  a  big  bus  that  looked  like  a  jail.  Thousands  of  white 
policemen  held  her  and  demanded  to  see  her  identification.  She  was 
afraid  of  their  huge,  hairy  stomachs  and  clawlike  hands.  She  tried  to 
run  but  fell  in  front  of  a  grinning  blond  policeman. 

She  awoke  with  a  start.  Raymond  was  still  telling  tales.  The 
moon  lit  his  face  with  unearthly  inspiration.  The  seven  rapt  faces 
around  her  were  foreign  and  faraway.  She  must  be  tired  .  .  .  she 
needed  a  lot  of  sleep.  Besides,  the  Madam  was  having  a  big  party 
tomorrow  .  .  . 


KATHY  SPOHR 
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It's  so  lonely  here  without  you 

and  sad  my  days  go  by. 

That  life  is  not  the  same 

since  you  passed  away. 

The  end  came  so  sudden 

there  was  so  much  We  didn't  say 

The  shock  I  fell  at  losing  you 

is  still  with  me  today 

For  beneath  my  smile  is  many  a  tear 

for  the  one  I  lost  and  loved  so  dear 

They  say  lime  heals  all  the  sorrow 

and  helps  us  to  forget 

But  time  so  far  has  only  proved 

how  much  I  miss  you 

Yet:     I  often  sit  and  think  of  you 

of  things  We  used  to  say  and  do 

and     wonder 

why 
you  had 

to 
die 

With  a  chance 
to  say 

Cood  Bye 


E.  M.  P. 
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To:   Tolstoy 

Curled  asleep  in  his  chair. 

Playing  with  his  toys. 

Nestled  all  safe  and  warm  in  his  blanket. 

Gazing  threateningly  at  a  bird  in  flight, 

Prancing  upon  dried  leaves  and  crunching  them  with  his  paws, 
Sleeping  on  homework  and  books. 
Stalking  among  the  fields,  discovering  bees  and  ticks, 
Knocking  over  the  best  vase  and  all  its  contents, 

Hiding  beneath  the  stereo  with  a  mischievous  look  in  his  eye. 
Jumping  upon  the  bed  covers  at  five  o'clock  on  a  Saturday  morning, 
Staring  at  his  empty  food  dish  with  a  pleading  look  in  his  topaz  eyes. 
Sitting  sadly  on  the  porch  Watching  us  Walk  up  the  pathway. 


P.  E.  S. 
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Willing  to  Exist 

May  10,  2037 
My  number  was  drawn  today.  It  is  all  done  by  a  lottery  system 
now  that  it  is  spring  and  all  the  non-functional  have  been  eliminated. 
I  knew  that  I  had  just  as  much  chance  at  being  picked  as  the  person  that 
comprised  the  mainstay  of  my  lunch  this  afternoon;  the  remains  of  which 
lie  on  the  table  in  front  of  me  now:  a  dry  edge  of  bread,  crumbs,  and 
a  morsel  of  meat  rest  on  the  clear  blue  plastic  plate;  yet  I  still  have 
trouble  comprehending  my  fate.  A  strange  society  ours,  living  off  our 
own  kind  for  the  propagation  of  the  species.  Each  person  living  isolated 
in  his  Chamber,  reading  and  learning,  only  to  be  slaughtered  and 
reduced  to  fodder  so  that  his  neighbor  can  live  to  read  another  book, 
write  another  paper,  only  to  have  his  number  drawn  the  next  day.  Yet, 
the  species  continues  to  survive  in  its  solemn  lifeless  world.  Outside  the 
domes,  the  buildings,  I  often  wonder  what  it  is  like.  They  say  it  is 
gray  dust,  mist,  poisonous  to  breathe.  As  a  child  in  the  Training  and 
Education  Chambers  I  can  remember  inquiring  about  the  outside  and 
being  carefully,  swiftly,  veered  from  the  subject.  Now  is  my  chance  if 
I  really  wanted  to,  a  lifelong  curiosity  fulfilled.  I  have  nothing  to  lose; 
but,  no,  it  might  make  me  unfit  for  consumption,  and  that  is  what  I  am 
to  die  for.  My  small  rebellion  would  not  make  any  major  dent  in  our 
once  overcrowded,  now  dying  and  festering  society,  but  would,  in  fact, 
only  bring  quicker  the  death  of  another.  But  why  not?  He  would  die 
soon  anyway.  What  is  the  use  of  being  brought  into  this  world?  For 
here,  life  is  death. 

May  20,  2037 

Two  more  days  to  go;  then  I  am  shipped  to  the  Factory  to  be 

processed  and  become  various  meals  and  objects  of  use.    I  always  wanted 

to  do  something,   to  contribute  something  good   to  society.     This   was 

never  exactly  what  I  had  in  mind,  but  it  is  something. 

It's  nice  to  be  useful. 

I  have  been  finishing  my  book.  It  is  —  at  least  the  last  chapters 
are  not  as  complete  as  I  would  have  liked  them  to  be.  The  book  is  on 
a  more  efficient  method  of  growing  life  to  be  developed  into  the  human 
fetus  in  the  laboratory.    It  is  strange  that  I  should  have  spent  my  years' 
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studies  on  life,  and  I  now  find  out  that  a  third  of  those  beings  in  each 
growth  group  shall  have  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  rest. 

The  man  who  lives  in  the  Chamber  next  to  mine  dropped  in  yester- 
day. He  is  a  Demographer  and  wanted  to  discuss  various  points  of 
view  on  the  amounts  of  children  that  should  be  allowed  to  grow  each 
year.  He  was  calculating  the  population  growth  against  the  numbers 
who  will  be  consumed  and  those  allowed  to  live.  The  numbers  being 
grown  each  year  must  increase  as  natural  resources  inside  the  planet 
diminish,  and  we  become  dependent  on  man  alone.  An  ironic,  de- 
pendent-independence. 

I  suggested  in  my  book  that  a  certain  fraction  of  each  group  of 
infants  be  put  aside  for  consumption  and  use  alone.  Since  this  is  the 
way  things  must  be,  it  might  as  well  be  done  in  a  practical  manner.  I 
can  not  help  wondering  why  the  idea  never  occurred  to  me  before  my 
number  was  drawn.  Could  I  have  been  so  egocentric  as  never  to  imagine 
my  number  coming  up? 

I  have  never  been  to  one  of  the  Factories.  But  I  will  not  have  to 
wonder  about  them  the  day  after  tomorrow.  I  hear  we  are  given  a  tour 
of  the  place  before  we  are  processed;  at  least  we  don't  die  questioning 
what  is  going  to  happen.  Supper  has  arrived  through  the  chute  that  goes 
into  each  Chamber  from  the  Auto-Kitchen.  I  can  barely  stand  to  look 
at  the  food.  I  see  that  they  have  given  me  extra  tonight.  Fattening  for 
the  kill,  fattening  for  the  kill. 

May  22,  2037 
An  interesting  statistic  was  pointed  out  to  me  today:  ten  percent 
more  civilians  would  be  utilized  for  consumption  if  it  wasn't  for  the  high 
suicide  rate  of  those  that  work  at  the  Factory.  I  hasten  to  add  that  the 
suicide  rate  of  "ordinary"  civilians  is  almost  non-existent.  I  do  not,  at 
this  point,  understand  why.  Would  it  not  be  more  dignified  for  me  to 
take  my  own  life  than  to  be  killed  by  my  own  kind  for  the  continuation 
of  the  species?  But  today  I  die  anyhow;  should  I  even  bother?  Life 
that  lives  on  death,  a  barely  living  existence  that  is  a  parasite  of  its 
brother.    The  dead,  living  only  to  die  once  again. 

DAWN  BEVERLY 
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Oh  Cod 

May  I  make  love  to  you  .  .  . 

I'm  so  tired 

Of  hugging  trees 

And  kissing  the  wind. 
When  I  fall  to  earth 
The  only  thing  above  me 
Are  your  eyes  so  bright — 

But  so  distant 

Come,  and  roll  with  me 
In  your  dirt. 
I  think  it's  time 

We  get  dirty  together. 
And  when  We  are  done 
We  shall  hold  hands 
And  walk  through  the  streets. 

We  shall  stare  at  the  brick  buildings- 

They  will  blush 
We  shall  scream  above  the  noise — 

It  will  answer  us  with  silence. 
We  shall  smile  at  Mona  Lisa — 

She  will  cry. 

We  shall  all  cry 

We  shall  all  roll  in  the  dirt 

Together  .  .  . 

And  make  love. 


EDWARD  LAMBTON 
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Operation  COD  No.  2 

6:15  A.M. 

The  Colonel  slaps  his  swagger  stick  on  the  ship  railing;  a  skinny 
lieutenant  slides  out  like  a  cuckoo  bird  and  barks:  "Give  me  your 
attention  ..."  Five  thousand  mindless  heads  snap  forward  like  metal 
filings  to  a  magnet.  "All  those  of  you  who  live  in  any  of  the  New 
England  States  or  have  relatives  in  the  area  that  you  may  have  seen 
in  the  last  three  years,  I  want  you  to  fall  out  to  the  rear  and  see  Staff 
Sergeant  Granite." 

Eleven  bodies  weave  through  the  heaving,  green  mass  of  soldiers 
to  the  stern  of  the  ship.  Mechanically,  a  bolder  soldier  shoves  the 
eleven  into  two  ranks  and  marches  the  group  into  the  hold  of  the 
freighter.  The  barrel-chest  Colonel  waits  for  the  last  echoes  of  march- 
ing cadence  and  turns  to  his  aide  de  camp;  "Atten  —  shun"  screams 
the  Georgian  looie  with  a  hint  of  falsetto  in  his  quavering  voice.  The 
bodies,  like  rigid  blades  of  grass  in  a  sea  wind,  are  erect  and  still,  rock- 
ing in  unison  with  the  roll  of  the  ship. 

The  Colonel  summons  his  finest  oratory,  waits  for  the  adrenalin, 
and  spews  forth:  "THIS  WILL  BE  OUR  FINEST  MOMENT," 
a  stage-pause,  "A  VICTORY  TODAY  IS  A  VICTORY  FOR 
ALL  THE  FREE  PEOPLE  OF  AMERICA."  His  emotion  over- 
rides his  logic,  and  he  studies  the  fluttering  national  flag  at  the  stern 
of  the  ship.  He  mouths  his  next  words  for  effect  and  erupts  like  a 
fog  horn,  "WE  HAVE  BEEN  CHOSEN  FOR  THIS  MISSION 
BECAUSE  WE  ARE  THE  BEST  ...  AM  I  RIGHT  OR 
WRONG? 

"YOU'RE  RIGHT!"  the  mass  immediately  responds  with  a 
thundering  snap. 

"MEN  .  .  .  AND  YOU  ARE  MEN,  HARD  ASS,  LEAN 
AND  MEAN  MEN  .  .  .  MEN  .  .  .  YOU  KNOW  WHAT 
YOUR  MISSION  IS,  AND  I  KNOW  YOU  WILL  ALL  DO 
YOUR  BEST.  AM  I  RIGHT  OR  WRONG?" 

"YOU'RE  RIGHT",  right  on  cue. 

The  satisfied  Colonel  looks  again  to  the  flag  and  then  down  at 
his  troops,  salutes  his  aide  de  camp,  and  walks  into  the  wheel  house. 
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The  looie  gives  the  troops  last  minute  instructions  and  follows  the 
Colonel's  path.  The  troops  return  to  preparing  their  equipment,  silent, 
with  quick  motions  generating  an  incredibly  deadly  energy  on  the  deck 
of  the  gray  troop  carrier.  To  the  north,  the  fog  enshrouded  objective 
is  innocent  and  still  in  the  early  morning.  A  few  beaches  open  their 
parking  lots  for  optimistic  sun  worshippers.  The  local  weatherman  is 
risking  a  lynch  mob  by  predicting  a  good  beach  day. 

6:40  A.M. 

The  makeshift  war  room,  secreted  in  the  guts  of  the  troop  freighter, 
is  electrified  with  portable  computers  and  military  brass.  At  the  far 
end  of  the  room,  on  a  green  antiseptic  wall,  a  relief  map,  resembling 
an  arthritic  bicep,  holds  the  attention  of  several  high-ranking  officers. 
One  cigar-stoking  two-star  general  muses  over  the  positioning  of  a  few 
colored  map  pins,  making  corrections  with  a  wave  of  his  stogie.  An 
anticipatory  air  shifts  restless  feet  on  the  steel  floor,  and  the  starched 
general  looks  back  over  his  shoulder,  addressing  the  other  officers: 

"Twenty-five  minutes,  gentlemen". 

All  in  the  room  acknowledge  the  announcement  with  rubber  nods 
and  bobbing  heads.  From  the  door,  a  beaming  civilian  works  his  way 
through  the  uniformed  elbows  and  cautiously  approaches  the  general. 
The  commanding  officer  turns  and  throws  an  evaluating  glance  at  the 
man.  A  meager  introduction  is  made,  and  the  general  condescendingly 
responds  with  a  flick  of  the  cigar  butt  —  then,  remembering  his  protocol, 
the  general  opens: 

"Where  do  you  live,  Selectman?" 

"Hyannisport."  The  citizen  pauses  to  collect  an  impression  and 
adds,  "Where  the  former  President  and  his  family  used  to  reside." 

The  general  is  not  moved  by  this  tidbit  of  knowledge.  He  turns 
abruptly  back  to  the  map,  and  the  conversation  is  terminated.  The 
selectman  shuffles  out  of  the  room  under  the  disapproving  eyes  of  the 
other  military  men,  his  brief  second  of  glory  fading  in  the  cigar  smoke. 

"Ha!"  bellows  the  general,  and  the  laugh  is  returned  like  an 
echo  by  the  junior  officers.  "Twenty  minutes"  the  general  snorts,  and 
everyone  agrees  except  the  humble  map  clerk,  who's  getting  damn  sick 
of  moving  map  pins. 
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6:50  A.M. 

A  conference  is  ordered  for  the  important  figures  in  the  invasion. 
The  general,  his  aides,  officers  from  the  Navy  and  Coast  Guard,  two 
oceanographers,  a  meteorologist,  an  historian,  and  the  Governor  of  the 
state  with  his  aides.  A  rectangle  of  inflated,  overstuffed  super-egos 
sitting  at  olive  drab  card  tables,  sipping  black  coffee,  and  smoking 
Florida  cigars. 

"Seaman,  get  us  some  more  ash  trays." 

The  humble  map  clerk  jerks  like  a  puppet,  half  stepping  quickly 
out  of  the  room. 

The  state  Governor  stands.  The  group  directs  its  attention  to  the 
balding  politician. 

"We  have  had  all  the  briefings,  now  will  have  the  action.  I  have 
talked  by  phone  with  the  President,  and  he  in  turn  has  talked  with  his 
advisor.  We  are  all  in  accord  that  this  action  will  singly  be  the  great- 
est moment  in  American  history.  For  many  years  we  have  spent  our 
time  cleaning  unsavorable  elements  from  allied  shores,  yet  we  have  never 
turned  inward  to  see  the  decadence  within  our  own  land.  Today,  we 
will  start  at  our  doorstep,  sweeping  the  trash  out  of  America,  and 
finish  in  our  back  yard.  If  I  might  coin  a  Madison  Avenue  term,  we 
will  have  a  clean  white  spic  and  span  America." 

A  few  of  the  civilians  nod  their  approval.  The  military  is  expres- 
sionless, the  Governor's  rhetoric  being  an  intense  bore. 

"General,  if  your  men  are  ready,  let  us  start." 

The  commanding  officer  is  aroused.  He  stands;  the  other  officers 
stand;  the  historian  and  meteorologist  hesitatingly  stand  and  then  awk- 
wardly sit  back  down. 

The  General  murmurs,  "Gentlemen,  it  is  now  0700." 

The  bewildered  civilians  are  lost  in  a  blur  of  uniforms.  On  deck, 
four  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine  robots  respond  to  the  alert 
horn  and  sprawl  down  the  cargo  nets. 

7:15  AM. 

Craigville  Beach  flows  in  waves  of  skin  and  sun  tan  lotion  as 
sun  worshippers  spread  bronze  bodies  on  the  multi-colored  beach  towels 
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and  blankets.  A  little  white  boy  is  the  first  casualty  of  the  moming. 
Screaming,  he  holds  the  curled  pop-top  that  has  ripped  a  bleeding  gash 
on  his  foot.  Two  paternal  life-guards  administer  first  aid,  while  a  chorus 
of  fretting  mothers  add  a  dramatic  back-drop  to  the  scene.  The  kid  is 
patched  up,  and  the  life  guards  return  to  their  respective  towers  to  watch 
for  suicidal  swimmers  in  the  surf.  A  few  seagulls  ride  seaward  thermals, 
gliding  on  the  cyclonic  wind  drifts  rising  from  the  land.  Two  young 
long-hairs,  sharing  a  large  peace  sign  towel,  trace  the  flight  of  the  gulls 
into  the  fading  fog. 

"I'd  like  to  be  a  seagull,"  states  one,  scratching  his  mustache. 

"Why?"  his  friend  responds  unwillfully. 

"So  I  could  fly  over  the  beaches  and  crap  on  the  people." 

"Wonderful,"  sours  the  friend. 

The  fog  peels  from  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  weatherman 
is  saved. 

"Hey,  man,  ...  see  that  boat  out  there?"  asks  the  human 
seagull. 

"What  boat?" 

"That  one!"  he  points  a  lazy  finger  in  the  direction  of  the  troop 
freighter. 

The  friend,  disturbed,  raises  up  on  one  elbow.  "Yea  ...  I  see 
it." 

"It's  just  like  the  one  I  went  to  the  Nam  on.  Man,  I  hated  every 
minute  on  that  boat." 

"Wouldn't  you  rather  have  been  on  the  boat  once  you  got  to 
Nam?" 

"Shit,  no.  There  wasn't  any  smoke  on  the  boat."  He  looks  foi 
his  flying  friends  in  the  clouds." 

"Hey,  sea-gull,  your  boat's  got  a  whole  lot  of  people.  Looks  like 
a  John  Wayne  beach  landing.  Folks,  we  have  here,  the  re-enactment 
of  the  landing  at  Iwo  Jima,  starring  none  other  than  the  great  one-eyed 
cowboy." 

"Maybe  the  National  Guard  is  pulling  maneuvers." 

"The  Guard  doesn't  make  beach  landings." 


SEA-CHANGE 

"Well,  then  it's  probably  a  movie." 

"Yea." 

"Looks  like  these  dudes  are  coming  right  on  the  beach." 

"It's  going  be  an  out-a-sight  movie." 

The  guards  start  to  blow  their  whistles  as  the  landing  craft  break 
through  crests  of  the  waves.  Some  of  the  disturbed  beach  bodies  dis- 
gruntingly  collect  kids  and  towels,  while  the  curious  walk  to  the  water's 
edge  to  greet  the  Marines. 
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the  heartbeat  of  the  road 
is  never  ending, 
traveling,  mile  by  mile 
without  direction 
staring  into  a  distance 
outlined  by  a  vague  horizon. 

passing,  unnoticed 

the  familiar  objects  of  space 

dressed  by  the  blurring  pace 

of  a  victim 

hurrying  to  escape 

the  fatality  of  time. 

the  heartbeat  of  the  road 
is  never  ending. 


ed  lambton 


POEMS  by   george   foote 


SOLDIER'S  AFTERMATH  I 

open  boxcar  standing  still 

freshly  made 

waiting  no  longer  to  be  filled 

row  after  row 

gleaming  in  the  clogged  airport  sun 

plastic  enshrouded 

in  pauper's  pine 

a  prop 

in  someone's  accepted  act 


SOLDIER'S  AFTERMATH  II 

mother  in  black 
weeps  into  white 

father  in  black 

with  hat  and  heart  together 

pauper's  pine 

already  buried  in  color 

carried  by  the  chain  of  command 

to  the  ground 

mechanical  hands  fold 

giving  the  country 

to  the  mother  to  weep  on 

pauper's  gleaming  brothers 
fire  a  last  good-bye 
to  the  sky 


SOLDIER'S  AFTERMATH  III 

pauper's  pine  lost  to  the  earth 
bed  covers  pulled  tight 
and  forgotten 

row  after  row 

gleaming,  unseen,  in  the  ground 

where  the  act, 

long  since  forgotten, 

lives  on,  there, 

in  white  cross  splendor 


EVAPORATION 

sea  flowing  into 
the  sky 

swallowed  noiselessly 
by  the  sun's  own  eye 


TREE 

dancing  spider  webs 

etched  against  the  sinking  fire, 

stripped  of  her  stately  children, 

begging  for  the  fire 

to  hold  off  purple  a  little  longer 

purple  bringing  the  lingering  murderer, 

creaking  the  bones 

of  the  fair  mother,  fighting  off 

his  advances  with  her  last  bit  of  strength, 

hoping  that  her  labor  will  soon  end 

with  the  birth  of  green 

she  has  pranced  long  against  the  sky, 
soaking  up  the  mild  offerings, 
fighting  not  as  hard  as 
nostalgia  would  remind  her, 
but  fighting  just  the  same 

not  only  the  murderer  would  come  to  claim 

her  lot, 

but  warriors  plumed, 

and  voracious  hunters  from  the  ground, 

and  grandmother  of  the  green, 

herself  decked  in  regal,  moody  splendor 

worst  of  all  is  the  metal  wielder, 
cutting  into  her 

while  hairy  arms  engulf  her  hips, 
trying  to  yank  her  umbilical  cords 
from  earth's  button 


SNIFF 

spindly,  spidery  fingers 

wrapped,  possessing  the  green  stem. 

cataract  eyes 

cherishing  the  blue-green-yellow. 

bloodhound  canted  above  the  waves, 

lowered. 

smell 

fingers  splayed 
eyes  slammed  shut 
enraged  sea 

freshly  molded  plastic 

memory 


george  foote 


L'ORAGE 

Ce  matin  au  sentier  des  milliers  de  feuilles  mortes, 
Comme  les  souvenirs  des  ames  dessechees, 
De  teinte  noire  et  morne,  tortillees,  crepees, 
Fremissaient  au  vent  froid  d'hiver  qui  les  emporte. 

Ce  soir  apres  1'orage  les  feuilles  mouillees, 
Ayant  repris  leur  forme  et  leurs  couleurs  fletries, 
Tracent  une  mosaique  sur  le  ciment  gris 
En  negre,  marron,  rougeatre,  jauni,  cuivre. 

Le  couchant  se  miroite  de  facon  magique; 
Les  flaques  d'eau  au  dernier  rayon  du  soleil 
Queclaire  doucement  une  lueur  vermeille, 

Jettent  sur  les  feuilles  des  reflets  d'or  mystique; 
Et  remplie  de  sanglots  mon  ame  en  detresse 
Sent  passer  sur  elle  le  souffle  d'une  caresse. 

professeur  de  francais 
e.  dorothy  littlefield.. 


A  POEM  by   william  a.  calvert 
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ONE  MEMORY 

How  clear  and  inviting  you  look  today,  ocean, 

Your  friend  the  sun  masks  you  that  way. 

I  used  to  believe  my  eyes,  but  now  I've  learned  to  see  you, 

You've  taught  me  to. 

I  used  to  get  up  early,  and  awake  my  little  sister  Sarah. 

We'd  dress  up  warm  and  sneak  out  of  the  house  together  so  not  to  awake  anyone  and  search 

your  shores  for  small  prizes  before  you  withdrew  your  permission. 

The  morning  dew  was  still  on  the  path  which  led  to  you. 

Sarah  would  always  run  ahead  of  me  to  see  the  little  birds  that  walked  your  sandy  shores 

before  they  flew  away. 

Her  favorite  place  was  that  little  sandbar  that  popped  up  from  your  floor. 
She'd  always  love  to  look  at  your  footprints,  little  ripples  in  the  golden  sand. 
Many  a  castle  was  built  there; 
Many  a  castle  was  destroyed  by  you  there. 

One  morning  she  awoke  me  to  go;  even  though  tired,  I  agreed  to  follow  our  little  ritual. 

When  we  arrived  at  your  sunny  shores,  Sarah  ran  to  her  sandbar  as  I  leaned  back  on  your 

sand  to  watch  and  rest  some  more. 

I  watched  her  building  and  let  my  eyes  shut. 

My  eyes  opened,  the  sandbar,  the  castle,  the  sun  and  Sarah  were  gone. 

The  wind  was  cold  from  you,  your  waters  black  with  evil. 
I  trusted  you  too  much;  I  let  you  swallow  my  sister. 
So  much  love  was  built  there; 
So  much  love  was  destroyed  by  you  there. 

Now  I  get  up  early  and  travel  your  face  in  my  boat. 

I  get  my  revenge  from  my  prop  chopping  your  blackness  into  swirling  white. 

I  fight  my  battle  in  never  ending  victory,  but  still  you  survive. 

I  hope  the  hell  by  now  you  hate  me,  but  I'm  satisfied  if  you  feel  a  little  dislike. 

How  clear  and  inviting  you  look  today,  ocean. 

Your  friend  the  sun  can't  really  mask  you  that  way. 

I  used  to  want  to  believe  my  eyes,  but  now  you've  taught  me  to  hate  you. 

Now  I'll  teach  you  the  same. 
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A  GROUP  OF  POEMS  by  suzan  pflug 
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STEPS 

One  can  compare 
The  bottom  stair 

With  the  top  stair 
They  look  alike 

Though  differ  in  height 
Turn  on  the  lights 

And  see  their  might 

So  many  steps  between 

And  not  so  far  apart  .  .  . 

I  only  know  to  reach  the  top 
One  steps  on  those  below. 


THE  CONVERSATION 

1st  Person:       People  say  the  earth  is  dying; 

And  man  is  the  potential  murderer. 

They  say  all  things  from  God  are 

good, 

But  man  either  desecrates  them 

Or  destroys  them. 

2nd  Person:     They're  right. 

Look  around  you,  girl  — 

There's  riots,  robberies,  stabbings . . . 

1st  Person:  But  — 

2nd  Person:  Stranglings,  drunks,  narcotics . . . 

1st  Person:  But  — 

2nd  Person:  Soot,  dirt,  filth . . . 

1st  Person:  But  — 

2nd  Person:     Prostitutes,  bums,  smoke  — 
All  the  evidence  you  need. 

1st  Person:       But  — 

Today  I  walked  in  green  grass. 
The  sky  was  blue  and  clear. 
A  man-made  brook  flowed 
beneath,  in,  and  around  my  toes. 
I  sat  on  a  wooden  bridge. 
Daisies  clustered  around  me, 
I  was  breathless  in  the  midst 
of  beauty. 

2nd  Person:     It's  funny 

What  man  can  do  with  a  little  help 
from  God. 
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THE  SHADOW  OF  EVER  PRESENT  DEATH 

His  hair,  sparse  and  gray, 
seemed  to  fly  with  each 
gentle  breath  of  air. 

His  eyes,  deep  and  blue 
as  the  sea,  found 
their  way  into 
her  heart. 

He  would  often  speak 
of  his  sister, 
younger  than  he,  who 
was  buried  on  the  small 


grassy  knoll,  with  those 
who  had  gone  before 
him;  he  took  her  there 
once;  it  was  early 


morning  and  cold,  and 
she  was  ashamed  she 
had  come  to  where 
his  people  were  laid. 


Yet  she  came  again 
alone  and  much 
later,  in  the  cool 
of  a  fall  evening, 

while  the  western  sky  was 
still  hued  pink; 
there  was  his  sister 
and  close  beside 

was  his  place,  among 
his  relatives 
and  friends. 


suzan  pflug 
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RUN  WITH  ME 

Run  with  me  and  the  awakening  dawn 
Where  pebbles  sleep  and  sea-gulls  soar 
When  moistened  shores  are  drowned  by  waves 
That  ceasingly  pound  its  surface. 

Run  with  me  and  the  rummaging  wind 
In  the  search  of  a  lost  lagoon 
Where  no  one  goes  'cause  no  one  knows 
The  secrets  of  the  combing  breeze. 

Run  with  me  under  the  painted  skies 
Where  the  sea  smells  of  scented  salts 
Spraying  the  air  with  sprinkling  mist 
Upon  your  face  like  morning's  dew. 

Run  with  me  to  the  limitless  ends 
To  a  fantasy  world  of  dreams 
Where  deserted  islands  reside 
And  pirates'  lost  gold  still  glitters. 

Run  with  me  and  my  untamable  friend 
To  patches  of  golden  portraits 
Where  shadows  of  sand  are  castles 
And  the  sea  is  freedom's  image. 


rich  kenney 
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CONFESSIONS 

The  shadows  press  upon  me 

And  I  embrace  them 

Until  I  am  lost  in  the 

Silence  of  their  passing 

And  the  passion  of  their  womb; 

The  windows  of  my  house 

Are  sores 

That  beg  bandaging 

And  the  wind  caresses  the  eaves 

As  the  stairways 

Swim  beneath  my  feet 

Carrying  me  to  a  dark  oblivion: 

There  is  no  escape 

For  a  creature  of  the  night. 
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POEMS  by  martha  blowen 
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SUNSET 

When  the  day,  decanted  slowly, 

every  fading  moment  savored  to  the  last, 
is  nearly  gone, 

our  eager  thirsts  are  quenched; 
We  wander  on  the  beach  before  two  skies, 

and  try  to  hold  the  flavor  on  our  tongues, 
as  though  we  could  prolong  the  hour, 
set  the  light  at  half-sun,  half-moon, 
and  holding  time  against  its  will, 
refuse  to  taste  of  night. 


PURSUIT 

The  last  time  she  said  so  to  me 

I  went  and  stood  by  the  window, 

not  knowing  what  to  say,  if  anything 

(having  used  so  many  approaches  already 

and  her  still  quite  convinced) 

and  rather  hoping  she  wouldn't  pursue  it; 

but  of  course  she  did. 

She  went  on  and  on  as  she  always  went  on, 
pausing  now  and  again  for  me  to  object 
on  some  familiar  point,  but  I  didn't; 
I  just  stood,  watching  winter  in  the  sky 
and  winter  in  the  people  on  the  street, 
until  finally,  there  was  one  last  pause  and, 
"Well,  you  know  how  we  feel  about  it; 
We  survived  this  crisis  in  our  day." 

and  I,  after  a  sighful  moment, 

wondered  how  anyone  ever  did; 

and  vowed  I'd  never  say  the  same  to  mine. 
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ANOTHER  SAD  SUNDAY 

Another  sad  Sunday 

comes  sliding 

down  my  window  pane, 

a  water-mottled  portrait 

of  haggard  trees 

in  rain-black  mourning, 

and  a  burden-heavy  sky. 
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ONLY  ONE  CHANCE 

Stones  with  names,  large  and  small, 
Growing  grass  and  a  surrounding  wall, 
Unheard  voices  squelched  in  the  dirt 
Recounting  tales  to  those  once  alert, 
A  resting  place,  a  soundless  lot, 
Many  once  lived,  many  did  not, 
Voiceless  regrets  and  forgotten  schemes, 
The  finished  book  with  unlived  dreams, 
Clouded  reflections  in  a  shadowed  tomb, 
Discouraged  desires  in  plots  of  gloom, 
Some  took  heed,  but  some  just  a  glance 
In  the  direction  of  truth, 

that  life  was  a  chance. 

rich  kenney 
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THE  MICKEY  MOUSE  GOD 

by 
john  sherwood  jr. 

T  had  decided  to  take  a  long,  unwinding  walk 
to  evade  the  uncomfortable  heat  of  an  Au- 
gust night.  The  day  had  been  long,  the  work 
had  been  unbearable  in  the  swelter,  and  my 
nerves  cried  out  for  a  reprieve.  But  a  relaxing 
walk  is  just  not  as  relaxing  as  my  health  books 
report.  The  moonless  night,  the  lack  of  notice- 
able wind,  and  the  thick  darkness  combined  to 
foster  an  unsettling  tension  in  my  body.  Each 
tree  or  each  squat  bush  represented  a  potential 
threat  as  cover  for  a  lurking  evil  something  or 
whatever  an  evil  might  be.  Really,  I  am  not 
one  to  be  scared  of  the  dark,  but  in  truth,  I 
think  I  was.  I  could  not  rationalize  the  fear, 
and  my  natural  instinct  was  to  bolt  home.  But, 
then,  John  Wayne  would  probably  frown  on 
such  an  act  of  unmanly  cowardice.  I  was  supposed  to  be  relaxing,  and  I  was  getting  more 
uptight  than  a  watch  spring.  And  if  it  was  not  enough  that  I  was  just  plain  scared,  those  trees 
and  squat  bushes  started  shifting  across  the  ground  like  chess  pieces.  My  vivid  imagination, 
a  self-contained  foe,  was  playing  horror  games  with  my  mind.  Somehow,  my  being  afraid 
seemed  utterly  senseless,  but  then  again  I  wasn't  really  sure  about  that  either. 

"What  are  you  scared  about?"  He  asked. 

"Who  asked?"  I  asked. 

"I  asked!"  The  voice  returned. 

And  my  legs  crumbled  beneath  my  falling  body.  Oh,  God,  I  was  so  scared.  I  couldn't 
find  the  ground,  and  I  kept  thrusting  my  feet  into  the  air,  hoping  my  body  would  stand  by 
itself. 

"Stand  up,"  boomed  the  voice. 

I  was  up,  straight  up,,  and  pirouetting  on  the  grass,  trying  to  find  the  voice. 

"What  are  you  looking  for?"   The  voice  slammed  my  senses  again. 

"You!"  Did  I  just  say  that?  From  where  in  my  maze  of  flesh  did  I  summon  this 
instant  courage? 

"I'm  here." 

I  hadn't  gotten  over  the  shock  of  my  mouth  uttering  that  single  word,  much  less  the 
utter  shock  of  this  thing's  presence. 

"Here,  Malfred  —  above  you." 

Oh,  no!  He  knew  my  name.  I  looked  up  obediently.  There  were  stars  and  a  clouded 
confusion  blurring  my  eyes. 

".  .  .  and,  Malfred,  I'm  below  you." 

This  line  was  too  much.  My  bold  mouth  blurted  out:  "Sure  you  are,"  but  that  scared 
me  even  more.   I  shot  a  hand  over  my  mouth.    "Cease  and  desist,"  I  mumbled  to  my  mouth. 

"Malfred,  for  God's  sake,  don't  be  scared.   I'm  not  going  to  hurt  you." 
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I  had  to  admit  the  voice  was  reassuring,  but 
he  had  just  said  he  was  below  me.  This  cer- 
tainly did  not  compute  in  my  mortal  mind. 

"Where  are  you?"  I  pleaded. 

"Malfred,  I  am  above  you,  and  I  am  below 
you.    Malfred,  dear  boy,  I  am  all  about  you." 

My  computer  was  blowing  fuses.  I  touched 
my  face.   Thank  God,  it  was  still  there. 

"Malfred?" 

"Yes,  yes,  yup,  yeah  .  .  .  ,"  I  answered  high 
and  low,  east,  west,  south,  and  north. 

"Malfred?"    He  paused.    "Malfred,  I  am 
God!" 

.  .  .  And  I  believed  him.  But  .  .  .  "Sure  you 
are,  and  I'm  the  Virgin  Mary." 

My  mouth!  I  had  taken  my  hand  from  my 
mouth. 

"Oh,  God!"  I  said  to  myself.  What  did  I 
just  say!    But  then  what  did  he  just  say? 

"What  did  you  just  say?"   I  asked. 

"I  said  I  was  God." 

"Okay,  so  you're  God." 

"Listen,  Malfred,  I  really  can't  expect  you 
to  believe  me,  but,  maybe  .  .  .  Would  a  few 
miracles  convince  you?" 

"Whatever  you  say,"  I  agreed,  waiting  to 
be  zapped  into  oblivion. 

There  was  a  flash  of  light.  He  was  going  to 
put  me  away  with  a  lightning  bolt!  But  I  felt 
nothing.  Maybe  he  missed,  but  God  wouldn't 
miss.  More  flashes.  From  out  of  the  horizon 
line,  lightning  bolts  speared  across  the  sky. 
What  was  he  doing?  More  lightning  bolts,  and 
the  whole  dark  night  was  bursting  with  light- 
ning bolts.  Jagged  bolts  criss-crossing  the  sky 
from  all  directions,  splitting  the  night,  and 
spelling  out  a  name.   ALFRED. 


"Hey,  hey,  God,"  I  screamed,  "you  left  out 
the  'M'." 

A  bright  orange  bolt  heaved  out  of  the 
horizon  and  split  into  a  three  pronged  fork. 

"That's  a  'W'!"   I  complained. 

Another  bolt  shot  across  the  sky. 

Another  "W". 

Again,  another  bolt  ripped  across  the  sky 
and  split. 

Another  "W". 

"To  Hell  with  it!"   God  boomed  angrily. 

The  whole  lightning  show  splintered  into 
tiny  star  fragments  and  fell  like  meteors  into 
the  earth. 

"Look,  Malfred,  I'm  sorry  about  that,"  God 
apologized. 

"It's  okay;  it's  okay,"  I  reassured  him. 

Anyway,  it's  not  every  day  you  can  have 
your  name  misspelled  by  God. 

It  started  to  rain.  I  mean,  it  started  to  pour. 

"Damn!"  and  the  rain  stopped.  "I  keep 
forgetting  it  rains  every  time  I  use  the  light- 
ning," he  apologized  again. 

"That's  okay,"  I  reassured  him  again. 

I  was  certainly  getting  friendly  with  God. 
Here  I  was  wiping  a  gallon  of  water  off  my 
face  and  talking  with  God  like  he  was  my 
grandfather.  This  scared  me.  I  was  starting 
to  think  about  what  had  happened  and  then 
realized  it  was  quiet  again.  What  happened 
to  God? 

"I'm  still  here,"  he  replied,  sounding  a  little 
disgusted  with  himself. 

A  startling  thought  came  to  mind:  "Can 
you  read  thoughts,  too?" 
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"Oh,  yeah,"  he  responded  off-handedly.  "But 
it  gives  me  a  headache." 

Somehow  that  didn't  sound  right.  "Wait  a 
minute.   If  you're  God,  how  can  you  get  .  .  ." 

"How  can  I  get  headaches,  right?  Is  that 
what  you  want  to  know,  Malfred?  How  can 
the  great  omnipotent  God  get  common,  mortal 
headaches?    Malfred,  do  you  get  headaches?" 

"Well,  sure  I  get  headaches.  But  it  just 
doesn't  sound  right  when  you  say  you  get  head- 
aches." 

"Listen,  Malfred,  any  conception  you  and  the 
human  race  have  of  me  is  purely  your  imagina- 
tion and  nothing  more." 

"But  ..."  I  choked. 

"No  more  stupid  questions,  Malfred.  Do 
you  want  to  see  another  miracle?"  He  seemed 
a  little  perturbed. 

"Whatever  you  want  to  do,  God." 

"Well,  in  that  case,  let's  forget  the  miracles. 
They  bore  me  anyway." 

He  sounded  bored.  But  .  .  .  God  bored?  I 
was  thinking  again.  He  knew. 

"Don't  think,  Malfred!"  He  ordered. 

My  brain  refused,  my  mouth  collaborated, 
and  they  rebelled  together. 

"I  can't  just  stop  thinking." 

There  had  to  be  some  justice.  I  really 
couldn't  turn  off,  even  if  God  told  me  to.  I 
thought  about  that:  God  telling  me  not  to 
think. 

"It's  absurd,  God.  You  know  damned  well 
I  can't  stop  thinking." 


self. 


I  was  even  a  little  proud,  listening  to  my- 


"You're  right,  Malfred,"  He  conceded  too 
quickly. 

I  didn't  want  him  to  feel  bad  about  it.  "It's 
okay;  we  all  make  mistakes." 

"You  really  don't  know  how  close  to  the 
truth  you  are,  Malfred,"  He  added  emphatically. 

"You  know,  God,  you're  not  so  bad  after  all. 
All  these  years  I've  been  so  afraid  of  you,  and 
you're  really  not  a  bad  guy  after  all."  I  checked 
myself,  "Are  you?" 

"What  did  you  say,  Malfred?"  He  asked  half- 
heartedly. The  voice  was  quieter  now,  almost 
despondent. 

"I  said  you're  an  all  right  God." 

"Oh."  He  was  lost  in  some  dream,  it  seemed. 

"Is  there  something  wrong?"  I  asked  like  a 
student  nurse. 

"Man  is.   Man  and  his  fantasies." 

"Who  is?"  I  knew  what  he  had  said,  but  I 
wanted  him  to  clarify  it. 

"Never  mind,  Malfred,  I'm  leaving." 

"Wait  a  minute,  God.  Where  are  you 
going?" 

"I'm  not  going  anywhere;  I  am  everywhere." 
But  he  was  leaving  me. 

"There's  so  much  I  could  learn  from  you. 
Don't  leave  me,  please?" 

But  there  was  no  answer.  The  night  was  its 
usual  eerie  dark,  again.  I  felt  drained,  fallen. 
My  mind  was  spinning  in  confusion. 

I  had  just  blown  the  greatest  opportunity  of 
my  life!  Here  I  was,  talking  with  God,  and 
how  many  people  get  a  chance  to  talk  with 
God?   But  then,  why  me?   Why  did  God  pick 
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me  out  of  billions  of  people  in  the  world?  May- 
be he  had  a  message.  Maybe  he  had  chosen 
me  to  deliver  his  message  to  the  world.  A 
formula.  Yes,  a  formula  for  world  peace.  I 
would  tell  the  whole  world  God's  formula  for 
peace. 

"They   would   never   believe    you!"    God's 
angry  voice  bellowed. 

He  was  still  there. 

"Hey,  God,  wait!" 

He  didn't  answer. 

I  felt  frustrated,  cheated.  Why  did  I  have  to 
ask  him  about  headaches.  I  was  flustered;  why 


did  he  do  this  to  me?   "Don't  be  such  a  Mickey 
Mouse  God  .  .  ." 

I  didn't  finish  the  sentence.  I  was  shocked 
at  my  words. 

There  was  an  unearthly  silence,  a  discom- 
forting quiet.  Then,  streaking  out  of  the  hori- 
zon line,  multiple  lightning  bolts  splayed  across 
the  sky  like  a  celestial  neon  sign: 

"MAN  WAS  CREATED  IN  GOD'S 
IMAGE. 

MICKEY  MOUSE  WAS  CREATED  IN 
MAN'S  IMAGE." 

The  spelling  was  perfect. 
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On  the  death  of  a  friend 
we  should  consider  that  the 
fates  through  confidence 
have  developed  on  us  the 
task  of  a  double  living; 
that  we  have  henceforth  to 
fulfill  the  promise  of  our 
friend's  life  also, 
in  our  own  to  the  world. 


H.  D.  Thoreau- 
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